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INTRODUCTION 


"NOW don't be a Laura," I said. 

I was addressing myself to a friend of mine, a dismal and 
supercilious personage with a grievance, who not only had 
been grumbling to me about every mortal thing but had 
loftily scoffed at the possibility of ever righting the 
Supposed wrongs. 

"What's a Laura ? " asked this friend, rather peevishly. 

" Laura was my camel," I replied, and therewith I tried to 
describe her; after which I went on to talk about the other 
animals in my ménage at Luxor. 

During the ensuing weeks, when I had any time to spare, 
or when I was bored with the more serious tasks I had on 
hand, I wrote down what I had been saying; and thus, 
gradually, the following pages accumulated upon my table. 


LAURA, A CAMEL WITH A 
GRIEVANCE 


ALL camels are discontented. They hate being camels, but 
they would hate to be anything else, because in their 
opinion all other living creatures are beneath contempt, 
especially human beings. The expression upon their faces 
when they pass you on the road indicates that they regard 
you as a bad smell. 

They nurse a perpetual grievance against mankind, and 
ruminate upon their wrongs until they groan aloud ; yet 
when you go to them to find out what is the matter they 
give no hint of any specific trouble, but merely look at you 
with sad, reproachful eyes and groan more loudly, or, in 
certain cases when their sense of unbearable insult is 
overwhelming, try rather half-heartedly to bite you. 

The fact that a camel has yellow teeth, a harelip, a hump, 
and corns, and suffers from halitosis, places the poor 
creature beyond the range of ordinary sympathy : people, I 
mean to Say, never: put their arms around camels, or stroke 
or kiss them ; and yet their sorrowful eyes, fringed with 
long, languishing lashes, are beautiful, and their 
whimpering is heartbreaking. 

Camels do not ask for love or pity. They have been 
domesticated and enslaved for so long that they make no 
response whatsoever to overtures of that sort, but continue 
to loathe and despise you no matter how kindly you treat 
them or how well you feed them. The very sight of you 
makes them feel sick, and their one request seems always 
to be that they may be allowed to go away and die. 


Their days are irksome to them ; they have no hope ; 
unlike many animals, they have no rudiments of religion ; 
they make no friends : they just complain and unwillingly 
submit. When they are being ridden they do not attempt to 
co-operate with their riders ; and when they are being used 
as beasts of burden they protest indignantly but 
ineffectually against their loads, and try their best to make 
you feel a cad. 

In the days when I was Inspector-General of Antiquities in 
Egypt, I had a horse, a donkey, and a camel : the horse for 
ordinary riding ; the donkey—one of those big, white 
Egyptian donkeys which are almost the size of a mule—for 
making my daily rounds amongst the temples and 
excavations which were in my charge ; and the camel for 
desert work. The camel was a swift-footed, soft- going mare, 
who hated me with all the gentle fervour of her gloomy 
heart, and everlastingly wished she had never been born, 
sheltered though her life was, and easy her work. Her name 
was Laura, but she neither knew nor cared. 

Laura came into my possession under somewhat 
remarkable circumstances. Her father was a veteran of the 
war in the Sudan who carried two bullets in his scarred old 
body, yet could run sixty or eighty miles a day without 
distress, and could jump low walls and hurdles like a horse. 
Her mother belonged to the desert tribe of the Ababdeh, 
and lived in a tiny oasis near the Red Sea where, one early 
morning in the spring, when the birds were singing and the 
breeze was rustling the leaves of the palms, the old veteran 
had found her beside the well, having broken his tether and 
strayed from the camp of the desert police patrol by whom 
he was employed. 

Eleven months later Laura was born, and when she was 
but a few weeks old I chanced to be out exploring for 


deserted settlements and other remains of antiquity in this 
neighbourhood, and made her acquaintance at dead of 
night, the meeting being due to the fact that she had 
wandered into my camp and had tripped over my tent-rope, 
thereby causing herself to be mistaken in the darkness for a 
robber and nearly shot. We caught her after a wild chase 
which I thought was a man-hunt, and next day, being in 
need of an extra hired camel, I took her mother and her 
along with me. 

After that she passed into the hands ofa kindly Egyptian 
farmer, and when she had been weaned after the 
customary twelve months, and had been employed in light 
work about the farm for five or six years, I got her a job in 
the tourist business. 

In this capacity she was assigned the task, one day, of 
carrying a young French nobleman to a picnic luncheon in 
the desert some ten miles back from a certain popular 
resort on the Nile but she was not feeling as energetic as 
the other camels in the party, and everybody else had 
arrived at the appointed place before she and her 
exasperated rider were within half a mile of it. When at last 
she trotted up the luncheon was spread upon the rocks, and 
one of the party was about to open a bottle of champagne. 

The Frenchman, hot and tired, threw down his stick and 
the guiding-rope attached to her head- harness, and was 
angrily wondering how to make her kneel so that he might 
get off the saddle perched on her hump, when suddenly the 
cork shot out of the champagne bottle with a loud pop and 
hit her on the nose ; and at this more than ordinary insult 
she swung round and set off at a gallop for home. 

The other camels were all tethered some little distance 
away, and, anyhow, nobody thought till too late of giving 
chase, since they supposed that she would soon be under 


control. But she did not stop, and the passionate curses of 
her infuriated and frightened rider merely served to urge 
her along. 

At the pace they were going he did not dare to jump or 
slide from his lofty perch on to the iron- hard rocks of the 
desert ; and all he could do was to cling on with hands and 
legs, while the very teeth in his head rattled. He lost his hat 
almost at once, and the burning sun nearly boiled such 
brains as he possessed ; while a terrible thirst, made acute 
by the sight of the champagne, consumed him.... 

I chanced to see him at the door of the hotel, where Laura 
had consented at last to stop and kneel down. He was 
almost crying with vexation and pain ; his face was scarlet ; 
his eyes were wild ; and he had hiccups. Indeed, I could not 
blame him when he tottered round to Laura's rear, and 
gave her a kick which drew a wail of agony from him but 
did not much worry Laura. She merely looked round at him 
with reproachful eyes, and uttered her usual outraged and 
melancholy moan. 

Later in the day, when the party returned, I was able to 
calculate that she had made the journey at a record pace ; 
and I bought her. 

Years afterwards, when she was full-grown, that is to say, 
when she was about twelve, she proved to be one of the 
strongest runners of her kind. I rode her on several long 
expeditions which I made into the Egyptian desert, and on 
one of these trips she carried me two hundred miles in four 
days without drinking. But that, I should explain, is nothing 
remarkable, for camels can go ten days without water, and 
can keep up an average pace of eight to ten miles an hour 
for six or eight hours during the first three or four days. 
Where they are able to be properly watered they can run a 
hundred miles a day, though sixty is generally considered a 


good, hard journey, and is certainly as much as I, personally, 
ever cared to do. 

Like all camels, Laura was supremely stupid. For instance, 
she could never be taught to understand that she must 
remain crouched until her rider was in the saddle, and must 
not scramble to her feet just at the moment when he was 
mounting. A camel's saddle is a sagging square of leather 
covered with a thick sheepskin, and is supported on a high, 
padded framework which fits around the hump and is 
fastened by a girth under the body. The rider sits on this 
lofty throne with his legs crossed in front of him on the 
curve of the camel's neck, which is his footstool ; and when 
the camel is crouching ready to be mounted the top of the 
saddle is about four feet from the ground. 

To mount without help you have to lift your foot to this 
height, rest it on top of the saddle, take hold of the pommel 
with your hand, and then make a jump for it ; but at the 
first touch Laura used to get up, and unless my jump was 
perfectly timed she would either carry me up with her, 
hanging perilously by my hands to the saddle with one leg 
higher than my head, or else, if I had not yet grasped the 
pommel, up would go my one raised leg and as likely as not 
I would be thrown on my back. If you lift one leg as high as 
you can and then get somebody to jerk your foot upwards, 
you will see what I mean. 

A camel crouches with his forelegs bent inwards under 
him, and if you are not alone, somebody puts his foot on the 
bent joint, and the camel will not rise until you are settled in 
the saddle and its leg is released. Then up you go, lurching 
forwards as the back legs rise, and lurching backwards as 
the forelegs follow suit. 

Once you are up you cannot get off again until you have 
made certain strange noises with your tongue, which are 


the signal to the camel to kneel. Then down goes the 
awkward creature by the front, and you hang forward over 
its neck ; and after that the hind legs double up, and you 
are jerked straight again, and can then slide gracefully to 
the ground unless the camel suddenly changes its mind and 
gets up, in which case your descent is more spectacular. 

Laura always watched me out of the corner of her eye 
until she caught me at a disadvantage ; but when I swore at 
her she only gazed at me with the sorrowfully accusing 
expression of her race, and uttered her inconsolable 
grumbles which seemed so clearly to say, " It's your own 
fault for bullying a poor girl like me." But how she could run 
! That is why I kept her. 

A camel, by the way, can do more than look at you out of 
the corner of an eye : it can turn its head completely round 
and stare at you full in the face with both eyes. I do not 
know anything more disconcerting than this. There you are, 
sitting high up on the hump and prodding the creature's 
neck with your stick, that being the only way to guide it, 
since the rope is for checking the pace ; and suddenly, when 
these prods have become intolerable, round comes the 
head, and two lovely, mournful eyes gaze at you with a 
mixture of loathing, contempt, accusation, and despair. You 
can only say, "I beg your pardon "; but that look has shown 
you that your apology will not be accepted. As a human 
being you are beyond pardon. 

Once, while I was still young at the business, I told Laura 
to kneel while we were descending the slope of a hill ; and 
her stupidity being even greater than mine, she did so. The 
slope, however, was so steep that her back legs left the 
ground, and for a frightful moment she was balanced upon 
her front knees, with her hindquarters in the air. Those who 


were watching said that the thing was unique in their 
experience ; but Laura was unique. 

On another occasion I was using her in carrying two 
heavy boxes held in rope nets, one on either side of the 
saddle, when the ropes on the right side gave way and that 
box fell to the ground. The weight of the other box caused 
her two right legs to leave the ground, and there she was 
hopping round in circles on her two left legs. This again was 
declared to be unparalleled. 

There are, of course, two kinds of camel. One is the 
Bactrian, which has two humps, and long, shaggy hair ; but 
the kind used in Egypt is the Arabian, which has only one 
hump, and has short, sandy-coloured or whitish hair. The 
hump is a store of fatty flesh, which is reabsorbed when 
necessary into the general system : when the camel is well- 
fed, the hump is hard and big ; when food is scarce, it sags 
and looks empty. 

In the stomach there is a water-reserve which holds more 
than a gallon, the moisture being passed into the body 
gradually when there is no drinking to be had. That is why 
camels are so valuable for desert journeys ; and, indeed, 
they have obviously evolved in the desert, for their flat, 
padded feet are designed for treading on soft sand or hard 
rocks, and their nostrils are furnished with muscles which 
can close them up in a sandstorm. 


" HER BACK LEGS LEFT THE GROUND, AND FOR A FRIGHTFUL 
MOMENT SHE WAS BALANCED UPON HER FRONT KNEES" 





Laura became a mother when she was about ten ; and 
although she was not a large animal as camels go, her foal 
stood three feet high when it was a week old. In the spring 
the male camels attract the attention of the females by 
making gurgling noises like water running out of the bath, 
and inflating their tongues until they hang out of their 
mouths like pink balloons. Laura could not resist these 
blandishments on the part of a magnificently disdainful he- 
camel who hailed from down Suez way and was in the 
transport business ; and as she appeared to be all wrought 
up in her own melancholy fashion, we arranged a marriage. 

A year after the foal was born, I may mention when she 
was at work with me in the desert again, we once made use 
of her milk, as do the Arabs. It was thick and rich, but we 
found that it curdled in tea or coffee, and the natives told 
me that it does not provide butter. In this regard I may add 
that camel-flesh is sometimes eaten, and is said to resemble 
veal ; but I have not tried it. 

It is not customary to allow a riding-camel to walk, 
because the motion is rolling and unpleasant, and you lurch 
from side to side in a sickly manner which suggests a 
reason for calling the camel the " ship of the desert ". It is 
usual to keep up a quick jog-trot, for in this case you simply 
bump up and down in the saddle like a cavalry trooper, the 
bumps becoming bigger and better as the pace increases to 
a gallop. 

When you have not ridden for some time you are a wreck 
at the end of the first day's journey, every bone seeming to 
have shaken loose ; but very quickly the muscles adjust 
themselves, and the shaking positively renews your youth, 
and is a wonderful weight-reducer. 

Laura, however, used to add to the fun by occasionally 
jumping over low rocks and clumps of scrub, a habit she 


must have inherited from her father ; but she never fell. In 
fact, I have never heard of a camel falling, for they can 
throw their long legs out in any direction on the instant, 
and though they trip they never come down. 

Laura had a keen sense of smell, and could detect water 
several miles away. When I saw her stretch her neck out 
and felt her increasing her pace I knew that we were 
nearing a well ; and, indeed, this ability once pretty well 
saved my life, for I happened to lose my way when riding 
alone far ahead of my caravan, and was wandering about 
hopelessly amongst the rocky valleys and open spaces, 
picturing the tortures of death by thirst, when suddenly she 
pointed her head down the wind and went off at a gallop, 
and soon we reached the well which was our rendezvous. 

In these expeditions in search of the ancient secrets of the 
desert I used to take perhaps a dozen camels with me to 
carry the camping equipment and the portable tanks of 
water ; and this little caravan would set out with the camel- 
men as soon as the tents were struck in the morning, and 
would travel at a walking pace. I and those who were riding 
with me would start a little later, overtake the caravan 
during the morning, be overtaken again while we rested for 
lunch, get ahead once more during the afternoon, and 
arrive at the rendezvous some hours before them. When 
one thus travels with baggage and water, thirty-five miles a 
day is good going. 

When the way was difficult and the Bedouin guide was 
riding with me, I used to drop torn scraps of paper as I 
went, in the manner of a paper-chase ; and the others could 
thus follow us more easily than they could by their own 
method of following the spoor—often an uncertain business 
when one is crossing country also traversed by occasional 
Bedouin tribesmen. 


But Laura always thought I was insulting her when I 
tossed a handful of paper scraps on to the path : out of the 
corner of her eye she saw them fluttering to the ground, 
and she used to bound forward or leap sideways, uttering a 
whimper of vexation, or else she would turn her head right 
round and pinch the toe of my boot with her yellow teeth. 
Desert partridges also annoyed her, and whenever we put 
up a covey, and they went whirring off like rockets, she used 
to stop dead and bleat her indignation. Jackals, however, 
she treated with contempt. 

Poor discontented old Laura ! When I retired from my job 
in Egypt, I sold her to an English friend ; and I suppose she 
is still alive, for camels live to thirty, forty, and even fifty 
years. The last time I saw her she was eating her beans in 
the warm sunshine, and ought to have been happy enough ; 
but not a bit of it I—she groaned and complained most 
bitterly when I and my friend approached her, and her 
despairing eyes were full of unutterable wrongs. 

In the case of a camel it is a physical fact that the more 
you feed it the bigger is its hump. 


CICERO, AN AMOROUS EGYPTIAN 
DONKEY 


AT LUXOR I used to run a little hospital for sick animals in 
which most of the patients were donkeys suffering from 
saddle-sores. Every morning the native groom took them 
from their stables and tethered them in a row in the sunny 
courtyard, where, smeared with a frightful ointment which 
served the double purpose of healing their wounds and 
asphyxiating the flies, they passed their days in great 
contentment, feeding and drowsing like the souls of 
righteous beasts of burden in the Isles of the Blessed. 

But Sin entered this harbour of refuge in the form of two 
large white Egyptian male donkeys who, when their sores 
were nearly healed, both began to take an unseemly 
interest in a donkey of the opposite sex tethered nearby ; 
and one day in the spring, when the birds were singing like 
mad and the lizards were playing about all over the hot 
walls, and while the groom, who was himself in love, had 
slipped out to get a word with the veiled wife ofa 
neighbouring householder, one of these two stallions 
managed to pull down a wooden structure to which both 
were picketed, and presently they took advantage of their 
freedom to start a fight for the lady. 

I happened to come upon the truant groom who said, of 
course, that he had been called away to sec a dying 
grandmother ; and I returned with him to the hospital—to 
find the place practically wrecked. 

The vanquished donkey was limping about in one corner 
of the yard, and the congealing blood on his many teeth- 
wounds indicated that the fight had been over for some 


time ; the victor was rolling ecstatically in a cloud of dust ; 
and the lady-donkey -- -a pretty little creature with an 
expression of great virtue—was too dazed even to notice 
that one of her hind legs was standing in a bucket which 
had evidently been hoofed her way during the battle, and 
that her halter was pressing one of her ears over her eye. 
All the other donkeys were still stamping and kicking, and 
one of them was so hysterical that he could not stop 
braying. 

I may add that Laura, my camel, who was in the hospital 
at the time, because her own stable was being painted, was 
tugging at her headrope and was bleating with indignation, 
as though being left in such company was one of the 
deepest insults she had ever been called upon to bear. 

When the foal was born its mother's owner presented a 
petition to me written in red ink upon a considerable length 
of toilet-paper, declaring that she was the sole support of 
his old age, that her incapacitation had caused him much 
loss, and that the groom had been guilty of culpable 
negligence ; so, to smooth things over, I bought the 
youngster for a good price as soon as he was weaned. 

I used to let him loose in my garden sometimes, and he 
would often clatter into the house through the open long- 
windows, and at meal-times on the veranda would breathe 
down the necks of my guests—at least I thought it amusing 
to let him do so until one day he kicked a tray of glasses 
clean out of the hands of an approaching servant, and then 
stood there braying his delight. 

His chief fault was that he loved the sound of his own 
voice, and whenever he brayed my dog Pedro used to howl, 
and all the ducks quacked. I called him Cicero. 

When he was full-grown I had him trained for the saddle, 
and in due course he became one of the sights of Luxor, 


with his glossy white coat, his polished hoofs, and his smart 
brown leather harness. Egyptian donkeys are often 
magnificent creatures, very much larger than any we have 
at home ; and with their beautifully arched necks, their stiff 
ears, their delicate pasterns and their small hoofs, they give 
a very real impression of breeding. Cicero was a big, 
handsome beast, and he carried my not inconsiderable 
weight with a willingness seldom displayed by my horse, 
usually galloping for long stretches without the touch of my 
heels or stick, and seldom trotting. 

Like all donkeys, however, he was apt to stumble from 
time to time and come down on his knees, whereupon I 
would soar airily over his head, a feat I learnt in time to 
accomplish with bird-like grace. 

When a donkey falls, some people prefer to embrace his 
neck with clinging arms and legs, but to my mind this is 
inelegant. Others try to remain in the saddle, leaning 
forward as though about to dive ; but in this there is real 
danger, for the donkey may throw up his head, in which 
case the rider is liable to receive a smashing blow on the 
breastbone or even on the nose. It is far better, I think, to 
float through the air and land clear of trouble, even though 
at first this cannot always be done with the head higher 
than the heels. 

During the season, the roads leading to the famous 
Egyptian ruins are crowded with reckless tourists mounted 
upon galloping donkeys, and every now and then you see a 
spectacular spill. The lighthearted riders fall off in every 
possible position, but nobody cares or does anything about 
it. These tourist-donkeys have saddles of red leather with a 
big stuffed hump in front, upon which, if you are quick, you 
can put your hands when you are compelled thus to vault 
over the creature's head ; but with my western saddle I had 


no such aid to my flight. Still, my girths never gave way, 
whereas the native saddles were constantly rolling round 
with all that was upon them. Nor did my stirrups drop off as 
theirs did. 

A native boy runs behind every tourist-donkey and whacks 
it with his stick whenever the rider appears to be entirely 
unprepared for a sudden leap forward. The boys think this 
great fun ; and the tourists, when they have pushed their 
hats back again from over their mouths, laugh merrily, 
thinking it part of the sport. Those who know Egypt well, 
however, take the precaution of telling the donkey- boys 
that any such monkey-business will be attended by the most 
serious consequences to themselves. 

A native of the peasant class rides his donkey without 
saddle, stirrups, or bridle. He sits well back on its rump, his 
legs swinging loosely, and he guides it by hitting it with a 
heavy stick on one or other side of its head. He usually goes 
at a walking pace so that his wives and family, who travel 
meekly on foot behind him, can keep up with him. 

Better-class natives, however, use the red leather saddle, 
and they train the donkeys to move with a short, mincing, 
jiggling little step, between a trot and an amble, which is so 
uncomfortable to a westerner that the ordinary donkey is 
never used for tourist traffic. 

Cicero had to be taught to trot and gallop in proper 
western style ; and, in fact, he had to be taught a great 
many things—for instance, to keep still when he had come 
down on his knees, and not to fling his head upwards like a 
battering ram at the moment when his rider's posterior was 
just passing over it. There is some drama in being tossed by 
a wild bull, but to be bumped into a somersault by a donkey 
is shameful, and Cicero had to be taught not to do it. But he 
could never be taught not to bray. 


Braying meant so much to him. In the morning, in his 
stable in a corner of my garden overlooking the Nile, he 
used to bray when the sun rose from behind the hills of the 
eastern desert, that being his salute to the day ; and, as I 
have already said, my dog then howled, and the ducks 
quacked as though they were good little people reciting the 
responses to his litany. 

He brayed with a strange, plaintive note when, in the sun- 
bathed silence of early afternoon, he thought of the 
loneliness of his life and the tedium of his daily routine. The 
hee-haw began with a long, wailing haw, which voiced the 
sorrows of the whole world ; then came the rasping hee, 
which was the drawing in of the breath ; and then the haw 
once more, when the breath was expelled again in an agony 
of despair ; after which he repeated the process about eight 
times, ending like a phonograph running down. 

He always brayed, too, at twilight when the sky behind 
the western hills was golden and the first pale stars were 
visible in the east. That was his evening hymn, and in the 
still air his tragic voice seemed to shake the earth. And he 
brayed sometimes at the moon in the stillness of hot 
summer nights, thereby setting all the dogs barking in the 
village. 

But most often he brayed because something or other had 
made him think about the other sex. From his father he had 
inherited a violently amorous nature, and a correspondingly 
passionate voice ; and there was never a day when he did 
not stop short, even in the midst of a gallop, to utter his 
shattering fanfare for the benefit of some lady- donkey 
whom he had seen or whose proximity he had sensed—and 
when he did so, all the lady- donkeys within half a mile 
trembled and sighed. " Cicero is coming," they murmured, 
and life became a terrible adventure. 


Once an awful thing happened. I was riding him up the 
Valley of the Tombs of the Kings, and being deep in thought 
I did not notice that we were overtaking a party of tourists. 
At a certain bend in the road, the donkey-boys used to make 
a short cut, taking the quicker jackal-path amongst the 
rocks whilst the donkeys were left to pass round the wide 
half-circle of the roadway ; and it was at this point that 
Cicero overtook an unattended and lagging donkey of the 
opposite sex which was being ridden by an elderly little 
American school-teacher wearing a dustcoat loosely 
fastened at the waist by a leather belt. 






" HE STRETCHED OUT HIS MUSCULAR NECK, AND LIFTED THE 
KICKING SCHOOL-TEACHER RIGHT OUT OF THE SADDLE" 


Before I realized what he was doing he stretched out his 
muscular neck, grabbed this belt with his teeth, and lifted 
the kicking school-teacher right out of the saddle, 
depositing her upon her hands and knees in the middle of 
the highway. Then, in spite of a shower of blows from my 
stick, he caught hold of the donkey's neck and pulled her to 
a standstill. 

The donkey-boys came rushing back over the rocks and 
together we managed to separate the bold lover from the 
object of his passion ; but I had no idea that school-teachers 
had such a command of trenchant language. She said she 
always had hated the whole male sex ; and she associated 
me so Closely with Cicero that I blushed. 

My pariah sheepdog, Pedro, used generally to accompany 
me when I was riding ; and his rounding-up instinct was 
often useful in keeping Cicero from breaking loose and 
wandering away in search of romance when I had 
dismounted and was busy. He used to run round him in 
circles, barking and heading him back to his tethering-place 
; and there were occasions when Cicero regarded this 
behaviour as such a definite interference with his love- 
affairs that he would lunge out at the dog with his hind legs, 
wheeling about with an agility which made me think Pedro 
would be kicked sky-high. 

It is absurd to call donkeys unintelligent. Cicero was 
always thinking—that is to say when he was not asleep (and 
I estimate that he slept for about sixteen hours out of the 
twenty-four). He was generally thinking how to accomplish 
his purpose, whatever it might be, whether it was to reach 
something he wanted to eat, or to effect a meeting witha 
lady- friend, or to outwit Pedro or me. Most of his thoughts, 
however, were of love. 


On one occasion I lent him to a certain professor who 
wished to visit some excavations in an ancient cemetery on 
the edge of the desert, where the tombs were in the form of 
square shafts cut into the rock underlying the flat, sandy 
surface, the whole area being dotted with these open wells, 
mostly half- filled with blown sand and not more than eight 
or ten feet deep. On reaching the place, however, Cicero 
observed a most charming lady-donkey tethered near the 
excavators’ tents ; and it became his one object to rid 
himself of his unaccustomed rider. 

He therefore waited till nobody was looking, and then, 
going close to the edge of one of these shafts, suddenly fell 
on his knees at the brink, with the result that the professor 
sailed over his head and vanished from sight. Cicero then 
trotted happily of to the tents, and had got his teeth into the 
back of the lady's neck, as a preliminary token of his 
regard, before he was beaten off and led away, thwarted 
and kicking. 

A hunt for the professor then ensued. They called him by 
name, and whistled for him ; but there was no sign of him. 
At last one of the excavators traced Cicero's hoof-prints to 
the edge of this open shaft, and there on the soft sand at 
the bottom they found the missing man.. He had just 
recovered his senses, and was frantically struggling to get 
his head out of his sun-helmet in which it was tightly 
wedged. 

Donkeys are brave, resourceful creatures, and are not 
nearly so easily scared as horses are ; and, indeed, I only 
once saw Cicero really terrified and that was when he fell 
over a dead donkey one dark night in a native lane : he 
simply shook with horror. All the same, he was always 
imaginative and excitable, and would often shy at things— 
sometimes in a spirit of impishness, as though it amused 


him to pretend to be taken aback, and sometimes because 
he really was startled. 

A famous English actor and his friends gave a sort of 
historical play one moonlit night before a most 
distinguished audience, gathered in the ruins of an ancient 
temple ; and at the end of the last scene this actor had to 
put his hand to his ear and say, " But hark !—I hear the 
voice of mighty Pharaoh." It can be imagined how 
completely the dramatic tension was shattered, however, 
when, in the stillness which followed these words, Cicero's 
devastating hee-haw echoed through the roofless building, 
continuing for a full minute at least, while the actor stood 
there leaning forward with his hand to his ear, too upset to 
change his pose. 

I left my seat and rushed out to stop the noise, and having 
a light top-coat on my arm, I flung this over the donkey's 
head ; but the action frightened him and he snapped his 
tether and galloped off. Being unable to see where he was 
going, he went in a circle, and presently made a most 
astounding entrance on to the brightly-lit stage, his head 
enveloped in the coat and his hind legs lashing out savagely. 

Everybody said afterwards that it was the most stirring 
finale to any play in which this great actor had taken part, 
when he leapt for his life on to the top of a ruined wall, 
while the property table and its flagons and goblets were 
kicked into the air and fell clattering around him. 

When I was about to leave Egypt for good I was much 
concerned as to what to do with Cicero. None of my 
western friends happened to want him, and in any case they 
thought that he brayed too much, and was always 
displaying this ungodly interest in the female sex. Yet I 
could not endure the thought of selling him to a native who 


might not treat him with proper consideration, particularly 
in the years to come when he should grow old. 

At length, however, I made the acquaintance of a rich and 
elderly widow who was travelling in Egypt and had 
conceived the idea of taking an Egyptian donkey back with 
her to her beautiful home in the south of France, to pull her 
about her estate in a sort of bath-chair. 

I told her—heaven forgive me !—that I had the very 
donkey for her, quiet, sure-footed, and accustomed to such 
work. She said she would come and see him ; and 
meanwhile I found a wheeled invalid-chair in one of the 
hotels, tied a pair of shafts on to it, harnessed Cicero 
between them with bits of rope, and drove him round and 
round my garden for hours on end. 

When the time came for him to pass his test, I sent my 
men out in all directions to see that there were no donkeys 
of the other sex anywhere about to start him braying ; and, 
as it turned out, he behaved perfectly and was promptly 
bought by the good woman. It was nobody's fault that a few 
minutes after she had gone, an attractive little female 
donkey passed down the road outside my gates, whereupon 
he galloped the chair down the entrance drive, got the 
wheel caught in the gatepost, and kicked the splashboard 
to pieces. 

For some months afterwards I was haunted by imaginary 
pictures of this wealthy widow being hurtled around her 
grounds at full-gallop and flung over the cliffs into the sea, 
or being blown off her feet by one of Cicero's hurricane 
hee-haws ; and when at length I chanced to be travelling in 
her neighbourhood I paid a visit to her home with some 
trepidation. She was away, but her steward took me to see 
Cicero who was drowsing in a shady field, fat, sleek, and 


ineffably serene. An emasculated and almost holy calm had 
replaced the old love light in his eye. 

"When he first came to us," said the steward, in answer 
to my exclamation, " he was altogether too lively for us ; so 
." He paused with a smile, and it seemed to me that Cicero's 
serenity was momentarily ruffled, and that his expression 
was faintly sheepish as I looked him over. 


PEDRO, A PARIAH SHEEPDOG 


IN THE towns and villages of Egypt, as in most other parts 
of Africa and the Orient, there are countless numbers of 
nondescript, flea-bitten yellow dogs, some of whom are 
attached to native households while others have no definite 
homes, but are tolerated in the community partly because 
they are useful scavengers, partly because they give good 
warning when anything seems to be amiss, and partly 
because nobody can bother to get rid of them. 

They are termed pariahs, although the word " pariah " as 
applied to a dog really means one who has passed from 
domestication back to a wild state, whereas these Egyptian 
dogs are only found in human habitations, the natives of 
which would be astonished if they heard them spoken of as 
wild. 

Still, they are quite distinct in character and standing 
from the well-brought-up dogs we have in our own homes, 
particularly in this respect, that our western dog is firmly 
convinced that he is a member of his owner's family, a 
blood-relation, in fact, while the pariah usually connects 
himself much more with the locality than with the people in 
it. The people just happen to be there. 

In the pariah's opinion human beings in general are 
unpleasant and dangerous creatures who stand on their 
hind legs and use their front ones to hold sticks or to throw 
stones, but who are indispensable because they leave bits of 
food about. That is men's entire attraction : they don't eat 
up quite all the food they get. 

When you go into a native village these dogs bark madly 
at you and follow you down the particular sections of the 
road which they think are their own preserves. They regard 


you as a nasty-looking intruder who will probably tamper 
with these food supplies of theirs ; and their hatred and 
dread of you is purely a matter of selfpreservation. 

They never come close enough actually to bite you, 
however, and you can have a whole yelping pack of them 
within three yards of your heels yet need hardly turn your 
head ; but this is not because they are cowards so much as 
because they have no call to do more than warn you off 
their hunting- grounds. 

Yet in a narrow native street the dogs in front of you will 
climb up an eight-foot wall, like frightened cats, to get out 
of your way, and will then bark at you with bared teeth from 
the top, disappearing if you so much as stoop to pick up a 
stone or clod of earth, and then reappearing to join the 
chorus behind you. 

At night, sometimes, when you and your friends are 
sitting in a circle around the camp-fire eating the evening 
meal, you will presently see by the light of the flames an 
outer circle of village dogs, who have noiselessly assembled 
and are eagerly watching you, their tails wagging slowly to 
and fro in the hope that bones or fragments will be tossed 
to them ; and if anything comes their way there is a sudden 
and ferocious outburst of snapping and snarling, and then 
the circle of bright eyes and swinging tails resumes its 
silent waiting. There is no attempt to come near : 
experience has taught them to keep their distance on all 
occasions, for no Mohammedan of the old school cares to 
touch a dog with his hand. 

Here and there in Egypt, and particularly at a village 
called Arment, not far from Luxor, a sheepdog strain is to 
be observed in the pariah breed. This is said to have had its 
origin in the dogs of the Pyrenees introduced into Egypt by 
the French soldiers who invaded the country under 


Napoleon in 1798 ; but whether it is the Little Corporal who 
is to blame or not, the fact remains that a perfectly 
respectable mother of a pariah family, with her hair as short 
as a Seal's, and her long, lean tail curled nervously between 
her legs, will sometimes produce a puppy who is quite a 
good specimen of the grey and shaggy Pyrenean sheepdog. 

This will explain how it happened that in a small Bedouin 
encampment behind a little, mud-brick house which I 
sometimes used as my headquarters when I was in the 
Arment neighbourhood, there lived a very ordinary yellow 
dog of the pariah kind who was the mother of three young 
sons, two of whom were like herself, but the third was 
obviously one of these foreign fellows. 

Now there was in this encampment a white- bearded old 
man of seventy or eighty years of age who said that if his 
father would let him he would like to act as guide in an 
expedition I was going to make into the desert in search of 
an ancient temple which I had heard about from the 
tribesmen and which he said he knew ; and when the time 
came for us to set out, he appeared at the rendezvous, 
mounted upon his be-tasseled camel and followed by these 
three dogs who were then about six months old. 

We travelled by easy stages, doing no more than thirty 
miles a day, for the weather was hot and my own camel, 
Laura, had recently been suffering from her corns ; but this 
pace well suited the three brothers who trotted very 
contentedly beside us, although the sheepdog of the family, 
being wrapped up in his natural hearthrug, felt the heat 
somewhat, and used to race ahead when there were any 
rocks to be seen which provided shade, and lie cooling off in 
it with his tongue lolling out until we had passed, 
whereupon he would race after us and get very hot again. 


The old guide was quite considerate in giving them an 
occasional drink, there being good wells along our route ; 
and for their food at nights his father had given him an 
enormous bag of old bones and hard crusts of bread— 
apparently collected over a period of years—which I 
supplemented by the remains of my own meals. All three 
thought my tinned salmon delicious, but it was the 
sheepdog who handled the discarded tins most effectively, 
for when his tongue would reach no farther he would put 
his large paw into them and then scratch himself with it 
until he smelt like a fishmonger's, to the awed astonishment 
of his two brothers. 

It had not occurred to me to ask the old man why he had 
brought the dogs with him at all ; but the explanation was 
forthcoming—and also the reason why our course had 
seemed rather devious when, in a valley where there was a 
little scrub growing, we came upon a couple of ancient and 
dried-up Bedouin shepherds tending some goats. Our guide 
greeted them as old friends, and I heard him tell them he 
had brought them the magnificent and lion-hearted watch- 
dog his father had promised them. Then he tied a rope 
round the neck of one of the three puppies, and handed him 
over to them, struggling and yelping. 

Two days later we came upon another isolated pair of 
skinny tribesmen living beside a water-hole ; and to these 
men the second dog was delivered, leaving only the 
sheepdog—the star of the trio to follow rather 
disconsolately in our wake. 

Here and there throughout the vast and timeless desert a 
few wretched, underfed Bedouins of low intelligence and 
often of incalculable years, pasture their goats in this way, 
cut off sometimes for many months from their fellows and 
only able to renew their supplies when some members of 


their tribe ride over to them on their camels ; and it was to 
a third pair of hoary miseries of this kind, whom we 
encountered several days later in a long, rugged valley, that 
the guide presented this remaining dog. 

We left him tied to the single palm tree which grew beside 
the well, and he was too busy paddling about in a puddle of 
water to notice our departure ; but presently I heard the 
most dismal howls coming to us on the wind, and my 
conscience smote me for having been a party to sucha 
sentence of exile. 

I had taken a fancy to this Pyrenean puppy, and he had 
conceived an evident liking for me, partly because of the 
salmon and that sort of thing, and partly because I was the 
first human being who had ever played with him, or had 
even touched him. 

In appearance he was, as I have indicated, a sort of 
animated hearthrug. His thick grey hair almost concealed 
his droll and mischievous eyes, one of which was rimmed 
with pink ; his paws were big and clumsy ; and, viewed from 
the rear, he rather suggested a bear, for he had hardly any 
tail, but a broad expanse of shaggy posterior. From the 
front he looked like a circus clown ; and throughout the 
journey, from the time when he had made the astounding 
discovery that I was a friend, he had proved himself to have 
a knockabout sense of fun consistent with his funny face. 

We had camped no more than three or four miles down 
the valley from the place where we had left him ; and late 
that night, being worried about him, I suddenly made up my 
mind to go back and get him. The silent desert was of an 
unearthly beauty in the light of the full moon, and I suppose 
I was feeling sentimental ; but anyway I told myself it was a 
shame that a high-spirited dog who was a natural comedian 
should waste his talents upon two sun-dried, low-grade 


Bedouin nitwits who looked as though they had never 
smiled in all their long lives. 

Quietly, therefore, I saddled the indignant Laura, and 
rode back to the well, where I asked the two men to let me 
have him again, offering by way of ransom a small ball of 
string, a handkerchief, a packet of cigarettes, a box of 
matches, and about two shillings in money—in fact, the 
contents of my pockets. 

Such generosity overwhelmed the shepherds, and I rode 
off with the clown of a dog, who showed his happiness by 
being funny at Laura's expense : that is to say, snapping at 
her legs and then, when she chased him, darting off with 
his hindquarters somehow drawn in like a shut concertina. 
He would not leave me when I turned in, but slept under my 
camp-bed ; and henceforth he was my dog. I called him 
Pedro. 

My home in Luxor was a low, white building with green 
shutters and rose-clad verandas, standing in the middle ofa 
square garden enclosed by a wall. It overlooked the Nile, 
and the big entrance gates on the other side opened on toa 
dusty and bumpy road, there being a permanent hole in 
front of the gates which caused all vehicles to lurch just as 
they went by, and all horses, camels, and donkeys to 
stumble. 

No native passed my gates with his customary dignity or 
composure, and few travellers with their hats on straight ; 
and when Pedro had established himself as my watch-dog, 
at large within the four walls of my garden, these jolts and 
consequent grunts of beasts and oaths of men were always 
regarded by him as incipient raids upon his preserves. 

He used to rush across the garden and fling himself at the 
iron bars of the gates, butting them like a ram and 
staggering back almost stunned ; and this, of course, made 


every animal rear and every pedestrian leap for safety, so 
that the commotion outside was always astonishing, and 
must have seemed to Pedro to indicate that the world was a 
perfectly frightful place. 

Of course he got the reputation of being rather idiotic, but 
actually he had brains enough to know that if the 
doorkeeper let anyone through the gates the visitor was 
presumably innocent of any designs upon the food. He 
never bit anybody in his life. 

Once a certain Englishman walked unannounced into my 
garden while the doorkeepers were dozing in the sun, and 
when he saw this savage-looking sheepdog charging down 
on him across the lawn, he remembered a trick he had read 
about in a book on self-defence. The idea was to snatch off 
your hat and hold it out in front of you, and thus when the 
dog sprang at it, as he would naturally do first, you would 
have the opportunity to kick him under the jaw with all your 
strength and break his neck. 

This personage, therefore, held out his nice new sun- 
helmet, but was too agitated or too humane to administer 
the kick ; so Pedro, who could see with half an eye that this 
was no enemy, took the helmet from him, tossed it into the 
air, trundled it through the mud of a recently-watered 
flower-bed, bit a piece out of the brim, and then brought it 
back to him and dropped it at his feet, wagging his stump of 
a tail in expectation of a further game. 

Pedro remained all his life a pariah in most of his 
characteristics, preferring the open air to a house, for 
instance, and snarling very vulgarly over his food ; but he 
grew to be different from the ordinary village dogs in many 
ways, particularly in his attitude towards human beings, for, 
except when he was actually eating his dinner, he showed 
no trace of that mistrust even of people familiar to him 


which the pariah always displays. Up-to-date and 
westernized Egyptians think it a mark of education to be 
fond of dogs, and I remember hearing a certain cultured 
Egyptian described by another native admirer of our ways 
as a man who " sings in his bath in the morning, and has a 
dog "—that being in his opinion the height of sophistication 
; but the village pariah knows nothing of such new-fangled 
ideas, and has no human friends. 

Pedro was also unlike the pariah in this respect, that he 
usually expected a game, whereas the pariah everlastingly 
expects to get something thrown at him. In fact, whenever I 
cuffed his head for being a nuisance he used to cuff me 
back with his large, heavy paw, and think it all a great joke. 

Like the pariahs he was a wonderful climber. He could 
climb trees like a cat, or practically walk up the side ofa 
house ; and he enjoyed a ramble over the desert hills, 
where he could claw his way up the cliffs, jump from rock to 
rock, and pretend to be a gazelle. He also enjoyed a bath in 
the Nile, and when I dived in he would fling himself after 
me, hurtling through the air and hitting the water with a 
huge splash, often almost on top of my head. He thought 
this screamingly funny. 

He was fond of my horse, the demented Filfil, and liked to 
go and sleep in the stable ; but camels gave him a pain in 
the neck, and he teased Laura unmercifully. He used to 
howl sympathetically whenever my donkey brayed ; he was 
friendly with my cat ; and he would let the chickens, ducks, 
and pigeons tread all over him. 

Once when we were out for a walk on the edge of the 
desert we encountered a flock of sheep—rather a rare sight 
in the Luxor neighbourhood ; and the. instincts of his race 
were too much for him, for he ran off to make a closer 
inspection of them, while I whistled him back in vain, 


fearing he would stampede them. He rather resembled a 
sheep himself, however, and not one member of the flock 
showed the least fear of him. 

Presently I saw him hurrying towards me, looking very 
embarrassed, with two well-grown lambs following him 
closely : they appeared to have thought he was their 
mother, and they gambolled around him until he was back 
at my side, when suddenly, like the wolf in Red Riding Hood, 
he turned upon them, showed all his teeth, and uttered a 
terrible growl. I have never seen two such dumbfounded 
lambs in my life. 

I sometimes used to take him over to the little house 
behind which was the Bedouin encampment where his 
mother lived. The first time I did so, she had not seen him 
for three or four months and she did not at once recognize 
him, for those were the days when he was still growing, and 
she must have remembered him as being smaller. 

She walked round him, sniffed at him, stared at him 
closely, sniffed again, and then, all of a sudden, leapt into 
the air as though she had been shot, and tore like a mad 
thing round and round him, uttering little yelps which so 
clearly said, "My son !—my son ! " that I could have wept. . . 


I have to tell the truth : he did not know in the least who 
she was, and showed his teeth at her. But she won him in 
the end, and he was always very nice to her afterwards 
when they met, though I do not think he ever knew that she 
was the mother who bore him. 

It may be thought that he had become rather swollen- 
headed, and that, living as he did in great comfort, he had 
come to look down upon the squalid tents amidst which he 
had been born. He was certainly very arrogant to the 
pariah dogs he encountered while he was out with me, and 


when a pack of them followed barking at our heels he took 
as little notice of them as I did. He could not help putting 
his ears back, of course, and showing all his teeth in a 
perfectly ghastly grin, but he neither turned his head nor 
altered his pace. 

On one occasion, it seemed to me, he even showed his 
contempt for human beings of Bedouin race. I had 
organized a desert patrol to protect the ancient ruins, and 
one day I held an inspection of the enlisted tribesmen, to 
which I brought two or three high officials. 


" HE SCRATCHED UPA LITTLE GRAVEL IN HIS DIRECTION, AND 
STROLLED ON WITH HIS NOSE IN THE AIR" 





The native corporal gave the order to present arms, and 
as we walked down the line of rigid figures in their white 
robes, Pedro followed behind us ; and then, in full view of 
everybody, he paused in front of the corporal, and, knowing 
that the man dared not move a muscle, nonchalantly 
treated him as he would a wayside post, scratched up a 
little gravel in his direction, and strolled on with his nose in 
the air. 

At all times his jokes were of a rather rustic, slapstick 
sort, and he had not the finesse of a western dog. For 
instance, having very little sense of smell (a deficiency 
characteristic of his breed) he used often to press his nose 
up against some total stranger's trousers and then sneeze 
as though he had been gassed. On my veranda he would 
jump on to one of the light cane chairs simply for the 
excitement of jumping off it again as it fell over. And in the 
garden he took the greatest pleasure in digging holes 
without purpose in my best flower-beds. 

He loved digging, and whenever he went with me to visit 
any archeological excavations which were in progress he 
could not resist having a go at the work himself. He thought 
our labours were an elaborate rat-hunt, and many are the 
sepulchres of ancient princes his two front paws have 
unwittingly helped to uncover. 

Most of the tombs in the Luxor Necropolis are cut in the 
solid rock beneath the surface-debris, and robbers in 
ancient times have tunnelled from one to another, so that 
you can often crawl long distances underground ; and 
Pedro was always very interested in burrowing through 
these half-choked passages in search of that phantasmal rat 
we all seemed to be looking for. 

One day I was watching our native workmen as they 
tunnelled their way towards the buried entrance of a tomb, 


when suddenly they flung down their tools and ran for their 
lives ; and I nearly fled too when, going close, I heard the 
most ghostly grunts and breathings coming from beyond 
the loose debris which had not been disturbed by the hand 
of man for thousands of years. 

Then through the sand and rubble appeared the face of 
Pedro, grey with the antique dust of a robbers' passage 
which we had overlooked and through which he had 
crawled from the open sepulchre next door. 

He did not live to a great age, but his life, if short, was 
care-free enough, and to the end he remained a pleasant, 
vulgar, clownish fellow of obvious pariah ancestry. A few 
sharp attacks of fleas, and the smarting of the insecticide I 
rubbed him with, were about the worst of the ills he had to 
bear ; and when I think how near he was to passing his days 
in the silent and sun-baked desert as the unloved and 
underfed guardian of a wretched little flock of Bedouin 
goats, I tell myself that he was a lucky dog. 


FILFIL, A DEMENTED ARAB HORSE 


WHEN | first went out to Egypt as a young man I have to 
confess that I had never ridden a horse ; but while I was 
hanging about Cairo waiting for my plans to mature, I 
happened to mention to an English girl who was staying at 
my hotel that I was thinking of buying a horse and had seen 
a very nice one for sale at a well-known livery-stable, 
whereupon she suggested that I should go for a ride with 
her and put him through his paces. 

She was such a typical hard-riding young woman from a 
hunting county that I was too ashamed to tell her I could 
not ride, and as ina bad dream I heard myself arranging 
that she should hire a mount from the same stable on the 
following afternoon, and that we should have a canter 
around Ghezireh — the part of Cairo where people used to 
take the air towards sunset and the band played. 

With knocking knees I tottered over to the stable next day 
at her side, and she gave it as her expert opinion that the 
horse I proposed to buy was indeed a bargain. " By Gad, 
what loins ! "she exclaimed, smacking her thigh with her 
crop as she cast her eye over him ; " and look at those 
withers ! "I did not know what " withers " were, and looked 
in quite the wrong place ; but it did not matter. 

He was a smallish Arab stallion of beautiful proportions, 
with a white coat lightly peppered with brown, a long white 
mane and tail, a small head, and sensitive nostrils ; and his 
name was Fin, which is Arabic for " pepper " and had 
reference, I sincerely hoped, to his markings and not to his 
temperament. 

He was led around the yard yawning and shaking the 
sleep out of his brains ; and the job-master explained that 


he had been rather overworked and was not at his best, for 
which I was devoutly thankful and prayed that he would 
remain in a state of comparative coma as long as I was on 
his back. 

He was awake enough, however, to give me a perfectly 
filthy look when I patted his superbly arched neck, and my 
heart sank as I saw him going round in circles while the 
groom adjusted his straps. " There's fetlock action for you I 
" said my friend, and I nodded knowingly. 

I waited till she was mounted and was moving towards the 
gates with her back turned to me, and then, setting my 
chattering teeth, I scrambled somehow into the saddle ; 
and having observed how she held her reins I was able to 
sort out my own and get the snaffle disentangled from the 
curb by the time she looked round. In the street outside I 
kept well behind her while we trotted—while I bumped, 
that is to say—so that she should not see my anguish, and I 
only came alongside when we had slowed down to a walk. 

All went well till we reached the bandstand, for Filfil was 
really tired, but there he began to dance to the music and 
to perform such intricate and acrobatic steps that at last I 
was shaken clean out of the saddle on to his neck, and went 
past the fashionable crowd with the seat of my breeches 
higher than any other part of me. 

Fortunately I was still behind my companion, and she 
never knew why everybody was rolling about with laughter, 
for a superhuman effort got me back into the saddle just 
before she looked over her shoulder to ask me if I knew 
what the devil was amusing them. 

I bought Filfil a few days later, and it was only when he 
was being put into the train for Luxor that I began to 
realize what a lunatic he was. He kicked and reared and 
refused to go up the gangway into the horse-box until we 


were all tired out ; but at last somebody thought of turning 
him round and pulling him away from the train, and at this 
he tugged at his bridle and gradually backed himself up 
into the box. 

In Egyptian history there was a famous horse who, at the 
massacre of the Mamelukes in the Cairo citadel in 1811 I, 
leapt with his rider from the ramparts to the road thirty 
feet below ; and I always had an idea that Filfil must have 
been descended from this celebrated steed, for he so often 
showed an inclination to test his evidently firm belief that 
he could fly. 

Soon after he came to Luxor I was riding him along the 
edge of an empty canal, the earthen sides of which sloped 
at a sharp angle down to the dry bed some fifteen feet 
below, when for no apparent reason he began to rear and 
waltz about and showed every sign of being about to 
humble me in the dust before the eyes of my native officials 
who were following me upon their donkeys. 

His tactless behaviour exasperated me, and I whacked 
him with my crop, whereupon he swung round towards the 
canal and without the least warning leapt into space, 
landing on the soft earth three-quarters of the way down 
and floundering to the bottom in a burst of earth and dust 
like an explosion. 

The Egyptians at the top were astonished to see me not 
only alive but still astride my horse, and they were loud in 
their praises of my superb horsemanship ; but actually, of 
course, I had left the saddle at the very beginning of the 
plunge, only Filfil was falling from under me and by some 
chance we had maintained our relationship to one another, 
so that when he hit the ground I hit the saddle again and 
found myself to my amazement once more in my place. 


I was very proud of my accidental success, and rode gaily 
along the bed of the canal towards a sharp bend beyond 
which was an unseen stone bridge ; and as I went round the 
corner I turned and waved nonchalantly to my staff. The 
next moment I was flattened against the stonework, while 
Filfil passed on alone under the low archway as I was swept 
to the ground over his tail. Fortunately I caught him and 
somehow remounted him and got his tail-hairs out of my 
mouth and from between my fingers while we were still 
concealed from view ; and my new renown did not suffer 
any setback. 

Filfil—bless his heart !—had a rather demented habit of 
bolting, or trying to do so, for no particular reason, unless it 
was in the hope of getting up enough speed to take off from 
the ground and accomplish one of those dream-flights of 
his. On one occasion—though this was some time later, after 
I had learnt in the hard school of necessity how to ride—he 
made a sudden rush with me across the mud flats leading 
down to the Nile ; and being sure that he would pull up 
when he reached the river, I gave him his head. He, 
however, had apparently expected to rise into the air, and 
when he failed to do so he charged straight into the water 
and took me for a swim instead. 

A native who was fishing called out : "In the name of 
Allah, where are you going ?""" North I" I answered lightly, 
there being some seven hundred miles of river in that 
direction. And it was this jocular remark which went the 
rounds of the bazaars and led in part to the belief that Filfil 
and I were both crazy. 









"| TURNED AND WAVED NONCHALANTLY TO MY STAFF. THE) 
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NEXT MOMENT I WAS FLATTENED AGAINST THE STONEWORK " 


Once when I had ridden out across the fields towards the 
desert east of Luxor and was some three or four miles from 
home, Pedro, my pariah sheepdog, who was with me, cut his 
foot on a sharp flint, and though I doctored it as best I 
could, he was too lamed to do anything but sit in the middle 
of the pathway holding up his paw in piteous dejection. So I 
had to carry him—the great lump ; and presently, finding 
him altogether too big and heavy, I tucked him under my 
arm, got back somehow into the saddle, and there held him 
in front of me. 

For a while our progress was uneventful but at length 
Filfil broke into a canter, at which Pedro began to bark, and 
thereupon the startled horse bolted. The path through the 
fields was straight but none too wide, and as we thundered 
along I had fleeting visions of natives with their camels, 
donkeys, cows and water-buffaloes floundering into the 
ditch. 

Presently we dashed through a small hamlet, scattering 
the inhabitants to right and left, and leaving a cloud of dust 
behind us. The dogs leapt up the walls to get out of our way, 
and barked madly at us from the low, flat housetops ; while 
Pedro, with the wind blowing his hair back from his clown- 
like face, barked frantically in reply, struggling in my arms 
as he did so ; and the wilder the noise the faster Filfil 
galloped. Chickens sprinted for safety ; donkeys backed 
against the walls, squashing their riders ; camels danced 
about, tugging at their head-ropes ; children ran away and 
fell flat on their faces ; and women coming from the well 
with pots on their heads spilt the water all over themselves. 

One of my stirrups swung loose and drove Filfil onwards 
by banging against his flank ; in struggling with Pedro I 
dropped the reins and could not reach them again ; my hat 
fell off ; and I only managed to keep my seat by gripping the 


front of the saddle with my one free hand, and clinging on 
with my knees until they ached. 

Thus at length we pounded into the outskirts of Luxor—a 
mad horse ridden by a mad sheepdog with a mad human 
being behind him. Now the hospital for sick animals which I 
used to run was situated in this part of the town ; and either 
because Filfil was dead beat or because he remembered it 
as a refuge from the anxieties and cares of life, he suddenly 
pulled up before the gates or rather, he slowed up 
sufficiently to let me get hold of the reins again and help 
him to make up his mind to call it a day. 

We arrived, however, just at the moment when some 
English and American tourists were visiting the hospital, 
and it was before this audience that I made my spectacular 
entry—I nearly ran them down, in fact, and covered them 
with dust. One of them asked me angrily what was the big 
idea, so I pointed to Pedro and explained casually that he 
had hurt his paw and that I was just taking him in to have it 
dressed. Then, seeing that Filfil was bathed in sweat and 
flecked with foam, I added that speed had been necessary 
because the dog was showing signs of lockjaw—a word I 
hastily changed to hydrophobia when Pedro began to bark 
furiously at the gathering crowd. 

My devotion to a dumb animal was referred to very 
charmingly by the chaplain in his sermon on the following 
Sunday. 

I think I can say that as time went on Filfil became fond of 
me in his own unhinged way, although at the beginning of a 
ride, when I placed my foot in the stirrup, he used to put his 
ears back, turn his head round, and fix me with a bloodshot 
stare of surprise and indignation ; but after he got going he 
seemed to regard me as a fellow-lunatic and accomplice in 
his efforts to fly, and by the end of a ride there was always a 


sort of bond between us expressed on his part by a lot of 
fumbling around me with his nose when I had dismounted. 

It was my custom about once a week to ride between 
midnight and dawn around the ancient necropolis and the 
various Theban temples to see that the watchmen were on 
duty and to check any attempts at robbery or illicit 
excavation ; and on these nocturnal adventures we were 
always rather close to each other, perhaps because we 
seemed then to be alone together in a fantastic world of 
indigo darkness and dimly apprehended shapes. 

On moonless nights the darkness was so intense that it 
often seemed to me as though I were riding upon a thin 
wisp of black vapour through an empty void of blacker 
nothingness stretched to infinity beneath the glittering 
canopy of the stars ; and to those whom our passing 
disturbed we must have seemed like a phantom horse and 
rider moving through the intangible night. The watchmen's 
challenge, indeed, usually had in it a note of fear, for even 
when they had learnt to expect us, Filfil and I made their 
flesh creep. 

One night when we were returning home through the 
pitch darkness at a slow walking pace, and both he and I 
were practically asleep, he stumbled and fell on his nose, 
and I woke up too late to prevent myself diving over his 
head and landing on my own. 

For a few moments I was completely knocked out, and all 
I remember is that suddenly the meaning of life was clear 
and I knew the great " because " to every " why ? " 
Presently this astounding clarity faded, and I came to my 
senses sitting upon the dark pathway with my head in my 
hands ; and it was then that Filfil revealed a real sense of 
comradeship, for he pushed his nose almost into my face, 
breathed heavily down my neck, nuzzled around my 


shoulders, and finally gave me a butt in the back with his 
head which clearly said, " For heaven's sake, get up and tell 
me you're all right : personally, I think I have broken my 
neck." 

One of his oddities was that he could not bear anything 
that fluttered, such as washing on the line, or a flag, or 
voluminous native robes in the wind. He was not actually 
afraid of such things ; they simply irritated him, and when 
he saw anything of the sort he used to shudder, glare at it 
with glassy eye, breathe loudly, and try to go for it with his 
teeth. 

Now it was part of my official duties to make myself 
agreeable to important visitors, and to guide them around 
the ruins ; and one day I found myself trotting politely along 
beside a middle-aged, stout, and excessively dignified 
German princess who was riding side-saddle and was 
wearing a white linen habit which had evidently shrunk in 
the wash, so that the buttons were all straining, though the 
skirt was still pretty long and full. Behind us rode a couple 
of German officers so stiff with etiquette as to be barely 
human. 

Suddenly I felt Filfil give a shudder, and I realized with 
dismay that his attention had been caught by the tossing of 
the folds of this skirt close to his eye—for the princess was 
on my right side, about a neck ahead of me ; but before I 
could pull his head round he had made a grab at the skirt 
with his teeth and had given it a savage tug. 

A button flew off with a ping ; there was an awful sound of 
tearing ; and the princess, uttering an outraged scream, 
sprawled over the saddle, clinging on to the pommel with 
one hand and on to her skirt with the other ; while I pulled 
frenziedly at Filfil's bridle, but only succeeded in 
intensifying the tug- of-war. 


Then another button gave way, and the skirt began 
definitely to leave its wearer. One of the officers, white with 
panic, pushed in and hit Filfil on the nose with his stick ; 
and at this he let go, reared into the air, and then bolted 
with me like an arrow from a bow. 

I made no attempt to stop him : in fact, I urged him on 
with my heels, for my one passionate thought was to get far 
away from the painful scene ; and actually the break-neck 
gallop carried me all the way home. Then I sent my 
secretary to make my apologies, and I told him to say that 
my horse had gone mad and was to be sent immediately to 
an asylum, and that I myself, as a result of having been 
thrown, trampled and rolled on, kicked, mauled, and bitten, 
was confined to my bed with incipient brain fever. There 
was no answer. 

Filfil was certainly queer in many respects, and most of 
my friends expressed the emphatic opinion that he was not 
right in his head, though personally I regarded him simply 
as eccentric. He was obsessed, for example, with the idea 
that he was about to be stung by a hornet ; and as he 
always expected the dreaded attack to come from behind, 
he was constantly going round in circles like a dog chasing 
its tail. 

He used to make me quite giddy sometimes when the 
weather was hot ; and the effort to talk to any friend I met 
on the road, while being spun round like a top, was very 
trying to the temper. Matters, moreover, were not improved 
by the fact that after a few rotations he could not remember 
which way he had been going and often used to start 
smartly off again in the wrong direction. Any sort of zzz- 
sound worried him ; and I have known him set going by 
nothing more than the distant buzz of an office bell. 


In view of his peculiarities I do not suppose I should have 
kept him as many years as I did had it not been for his great 
beauty and the general admiration his appearance aroused. 
But at length the job-master who had sold him to me, 
hearing of his renown in this respect, offered to buy him 
back from me. I was going away on long leave at the time, 
and thought it best to accept the offer, particularly since 
advancing years had sobered him down considerably and 
he did not seem any longer to believe that with a proper 
take-off he could fly. 

In Cairo one spring a year later I came upon him as I was 
passing the gates of the livery stable, through which he had 
just appeared with a certain retired colonel on his back—a 
man who had driven me nearly daft at Luxor during the 
winter by trying to convince me that the Great Pyramid 
contained prophetic references to the end of the world. 

This personage greeted me as a potential disciple, and at 
once asked me very earnestly whether I had ever observed 
the relationship of the entrance- passage of the Pyramid to 
the path of the full moon as seen when standing on one's 
head or something of that sort and not wishing to hurt his 
feelings I nodded vaguely and turned my attention to Filfil, 
who seemed to be rather pleased to see me, and was 
nibbling the buttons on my coat. 

But my questioner would not be put off, and he was just 
beginning another of his conundrums when a brilliant idea 
occurred to me. The horse's ear was close to my face, and 
into it I whispered a prolonged " zzzzz ", like the drone of 
many hornets. 

The effect was magical. Filfil swung his head round and 
stared with horror in the direction of his tail. Then he began 
to revolve, and while he was still spinning I waved my hand 
to his bewildered rider and slipped round the corner. 


BASTA, A HOLY CAT OF BUBASTIS 


ONE summer during a heat-wave, when the temperature in 
the shade of my veranda in Luxor was a hundred and 
twenty-five degrees Fahrenheit, I went down to cooler 
Lower Egypt to pay a visit to an English friend of mine 
stationed at Zagazig, the native city which stands beside 
the ruins of ancient Bubastis. 

He was about to leave Egypt, and asked me whether I 
would like to have his cat, a dignified, mystical-minded, 
long-legged, small-headed, green- eyed female, whose 
orange-yellow hair, marked with greyish-black stripes in 
tabby pattern, was so short that she gave the impression of 
being naked— an impression, however, which did not in any 
way detract from her air of virginal chastity. 

Her name was Basta, and though her more recent 
ancestors had lived wild amongst the ruins, she was so 
obviously a descendant of the holy cats of ancient times, 
who were incarnations of the goddess Basta, that I thought 
it only right to accept the offer and take her up to Luxor to 
live with me. To be the expert in charge of Egyptian 
antiquities, and not to have an ancient Egyptian cat to give 
an air of mystery to my headquarters, had, indeed, always 
seemed to me to be somewhat wanting in showmanship on 
my part. 

Thus it came about that on my departure I drove off to the 
railway station with the usually dignified Basta bumping 
about and uttering unearthly howls inside a cardboard hat- 
box, in the side of which I had cut a small round hole for 
ventilation. The people in the streets and on the station 
platform seemed to be under the impression that the noises 
were digestive and that I was in dire need of a doctor ; and 


it was a great relief to my embarrassment when the hot and 
panting train steamed in. 

Fortunately I found myself alone in the compartment, and 
the hat-box on the seat at my side had begun to cause me 
less anxiety, when suddenly Basta was seized with a sort of 
religious frenzy. The box rocked about, and presently out 
through the air-hole came a long, snake-like paw which 
waved weirdly to and fro in space for a moment, and then 
was withdrawn, its place being taken by a pink nose which 
pushed itself outwards with such frantic force that the sides 
of the hole gave way, and out burst the entire sandy, sacred 
head. 

She then began to choke, for the cardboard was pressing 
tightly around her neck ; and to save her from strangulation 
I was obliged to tear the aperture open, whereupon she 
wriggled out, leapt in divine frenzy up the side of the 
carriage, and prostrated herself on the network of the 
baggage-rack, where her hysteria caused her to lose all 
control of herself, and if I say modestly that she was 
overcome with nausea I shall be telling but a part of the 
dreadful tale. 

The rest of the journey was like a bad dream ; but at the 
Cairo terminus where I had to change into the night 
express for Luxor I got the help of a native policeman who 
secured a large laundry basket from the sleeping-car 
department, and after a prolonged struggle, during which 
the train was shunted into a distant siding, we managed 
somehow to imprison the struggling Basta once more. 

The perspiring policeman and I then carried the basket at 
a run along the tracks back to the station in the sweltering 
heat of the late afternoon, and I just managed to catch my 
train ; but during this second part of my journey Basta 
travelled in the baggage-van, whence, in the hot and silent 


night, whenever we were at a standstill, her appalling 
incantations came drifting to my ears. 

I opened the basket in an unfurnished spare-room in my 
house, and like a flash Basta was up the bare wall and on to 
the curtain-pole above the window. There she remained all 
day in a sort of mystic trance; but at sunset the saucer of 
milk and plate of fish which I had provided for her at last 
enticed her down, and in the end she reconciled herself to 
her new surroundings, and indicated by her behaviour that 
she was willing to accept my house as her earthly temple. 

With Pedro, my pariah dog, there was not the slightest 
trouble : he had no strong feelings about cats, and she on 
her part graciously deigned to acknowledge his status—as, 
I believe, is generally the case in native households. She 
sometimes condescended to visit my horse and donkey in 
their stalls ; and for Laura, my camel, she quickly developed 
a real regard, often sleeping for hours in her stable— 
perhaps because at that time they were both unmarried 
girls and had their innocence and its hopes in common. 

I was not worried as to how she would treat the chickens 
and pigeons, because her former owner at Zagazig had 
insisted upon her respecting his hencoop and pigeon-cote ; 
but I was a little anxious about the ducks, for she had not 
previously known any, and in ancient times her ancestors 
used to be trained to hunt wild geese and ducks and were 
fed with paté de foie gras on holy days and anniversaries. 

In a corner of the garden I had made a miniature duck- 
pond which was sunk rather deeply in the ground and down 
to which I had cut a narrow, steeply sloping passage or 
gangway. During the day, after the ducks had been up and 
down this slope several times, the surface used to become 
wet and slippery, and the ducks, having waddled down the 
first few inches, were forced to toboggan down the rest of it 


on their tails, with their two feet sticking out in front of 
them and their heads well up. 

Basta was always fascinated by this slide and by the 
splash at the bottom, and used to sit and watch it all for 
hours, which made me think at first that she would one day 
spring at one of them ; but she never did. Field-mice, and 
water-rats down by the Nile, were her only prey ; and in 
connection with the former I may mention a curious 
occurrence. 

One hot night I was sitting smoking my pipe on the 
veranda, when my attention was attracted by two mice 
which had crept into the patch of brilliant moonlight before 
my feet, and were boldly nibbling some crumbs left over 
from a biscuit thrown to Pedro earlier in the evening. I 
watched them silently for a while, and did not notice that 
Basta had seen them and was preparing to spring, nor did I 
observe a large white owl sitting aloft amongst the 
overhanging roses and also preparing to pounce. 

Suddenly, and precisely at the same moment, the owl shot 
down on the mice from above and Basta leapt at them from 
beside me. There was a collision and a wild scuffle ; fur and 
feathers flew ; I fell out of my chair ; and then the owl made 
of screeching in one direction and the cat dashed away in 
the other ; while the mice, practically clinging to one 
another, remained for a moment or so too terrified to move. 

During the early days of her residence in Luxor Basta 
often used to go down to the edge of the Nile to fish with 
her paw ; but she never caught any- thing, and in the end 
she got a fright and gave it up. 

I was sitting by the river one morning watching her trying 
to catch one of a little shoal of small fish which were 
sunning themselves in the shallow water when there came 
swimming into view a twelve- or fourteen-inch fish which I 


recognized (by its whiskers and the absence of a dorsal fin) 
as the electric cat-fish pretty common in the Nile—a 
strange creature able to give you an electric shock like 
hitting your funny-bone. 

These fish obtain their food in a curious way : they hang 
around any shoal of small fry engaged in feeding, and then 
glide quietly into their midst and throw out this electric 
shock, whereupon the little fellows are all sick, and the big 
fellow gets their disgorged dinners. 

I was just waiting to see this happen with my own eyes— 
for it had always seemed a bit far-fetched— when Basta 
made a dart at the intruder with her paw, and got a shock. 
She uttered a yowl as though somebody had trodden on 
her, and leapt high in the air ; and never again did she put 
her foot near the water. She was content after that with our 
daily offering of a fish bought from the market and fried for 
her like a burnt sacrifice. 

My bedroom was on the ground floor of my house, and as 
I used to leave the long-windows open, Basta often 
wandered into the room in the night and jumped on to my 
bed, smelling faintly of Laura's stable. Pedro used also to 
come in occasionally, and when they met in the darkness 
there was generally a little quiet hissing and growling, 
though hardly enough to wake me up ; but when there was 
a moon and the room was not quite dark they used 
sometimes to catch sight of themselves in the long mirror, 
and I would then be violently awakened either by Pedro's 
ferocious barking or by Basta's savage yowls. 

Neither of them would ever do this in the daytime, 
because they knew then that what they saw was only their 
own reflection ; but at night the illusion was more 
convincing, and they never ceased to be deceived by it. 


Basta had a most unearthly voice, and when she was 
feeling emotional she would let out a wail which at first was 
like the crying of a phantom baby, and then became the 
tuneless song of a lunatic, and finally developed into the 
blood-curdling howl of a soul in torment. And when she spat 
the percussion was like that of a spring-gun. 
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" SHE UTTERED A YOWL AS THOUGH SOMEBODY HAD TRODDEN 
ON HER, AND LEAPT HIGH IN THE AIR" 





There were some wild cats, or, rather, domestic cats who, 
like Basta's own forebears, had taken to a wild life, living in 
a grove of trees beside the river just beyond my garden wall 
; and it was generally the proximity of one of these which 
started her off, but sometimes the outburst was caused by 
her own unfathomable thoughts as she went her mysterious 
ways in the darkness of the night. 


I think she must have been clairvoyant, for she often 
seemed to be seeing things not visible to me. Sometimes, 
perhaps when she was cleaning fish or mouse from her 
face, she would pause with one foot off the ground and 
stare in front of her, and then back away with bristling hair 
or go forward with friendly littlhe mewing noises ; and 
sometimes she would leap off a chair or sofa, her tail 
lashing and her green eyes dilated. But it may have been 
worms. 

Once I saw her standing absolutely rigid and tense on the 
lawn, staring at the rising moon ; and then all of a sudden 
she did a sort of dance such as cats sometimes do when 
they are playing with other cats. But there was no other 
cat, and, anyway, Basta never played : she never forgot that 
she was a holy cat. 

Her chaste hauteur was so great that she would not move 
out of the way when people were walking about, and many 
a time her demoniacal shriek, and perhaps a crash of 
breaking glass, informed the household that somebody had 
tripped over her. It was astonishing, however, how quickly 
she recovered her dignity and how well she maintained the 
pretence that whatever happened to her was at her own 
celestial wish and was not our doing. 

If I called her she would pretend not to hear, but would 
come a few moments later when it could appear that she 


had thought of doing so first ; and if I lifted her off a chair 
she would jump back on to it and then descend with dignity 
as though of her own free will. But in this, of course, she 
was more like a woman than like a divinity. 

The Egyptian cat is a domesticated species of the African 
wild-cat, and no doubt its strange behaviour and its weird 
voice were the cause of its being regarded as sacred in 
ancient times ; but although the old gods and their worship 
have been forgotten these many centuries, the traditional 
sanctity of the race has survived. Modern Egyptians think it 
unlucky to hurt a cat, and in the native quarters of Cairo 
and other cities hundreds of cats are daily fed at the 
expense of benevolent citizens. They say that they do this 
because cats are so useful to mankind in killing off mice and 
other pests ; but actually it is an unrecognized survival of 
the old beliefs. 

In the days of the Pharaohs, when a cat died the men of 
the household shaved off their eyebrows and sat around 
wailing and rocking themselves to and fro in simulated 
anguish. The body was embalmed and buried with solemn 
rites in the local cats' cemetery, or was sent down to 
Bubastis to rest in the shadow of the temple of their patron 
goddess. I myself have dug up hundreds of mummified cats 
; and once, in fact, when I had a couple of dozen of the best 
specimens standing on my veranda waiting to be 
dispatched to the Cairo Museum, Basta was most excited 
about it, and walked around sniffing at them all day. They 
certainly smelt awful. 

Egyptian cats—living ones, I mean—were imported into 
ancient Greece and Italy by Phoenician traders, and 
became the part-ancestors of most of the European breeds 
; but Basta, who was of the pure Bubastis stock, was 
nevertheless quite unlike any cats at home. She was so 


lanky, her head was so small for her body, her yellow fur 
was So stiff and short and made her look so undressed, and 
she was so eminently uncanny. 

On my lawn there was a square slab of stone which had 
once been the top of an altar dedicated to the sun-god, but 
now was used as a sort of low garden table ; and sometimes 
when she had caught a mouse she used to deposit the 
chewed corpse upon this slab —nobody could think why, 
unless, as I always told people, she was really making an 
offering to the sun. It was most mysterious of her ; but it led 
once to a very unfortunate episode. 

A famous French antiquarian, who was paying a polite 
call, was sitting with me beside this sacred stone drinking 
afternoon tea and eating fresh dates, when Basta appeared 
on the scene with a small dead mouse in her mouth, which 
in her usual way she deposited upon the slab—only on this 
occasion she laid it on my guest's plate which was standing 
on the slab. 

We were talking at the moment and did not see her do 
this, and anyhow the Frenchman was as blind as a bat ; 
and, of course, as luck would have it, he immediately picked 
up the wet, mole-coloured mouse instead ofa ripe brown 
date, and the thing had almost gone into his mouth before 
he saw what it was and, with a yell, flung it into the air. 

It fell into his upturned sun-helmet which was lying on the 
grass beside him ; but he did not see where it had gone, 
and jumping angrily to his feet in the momentary belief that 
I had played a schoolboy joke on him, he snatched up his 
helmet and was in the act of putting it on his head when the 
mouse tumbled out on to the front of his shirt and slipped 
down inside his buttoned jacket. 

At this he went more or less mad, danced about, shook 
himself, and finally trod on Basta who completed his frenzy 


by uttering a fiendish howl and digging her claws into his 
leg. The dead mouse, I am glad to say, fell on to the grass 
during the dance without passing through his roomy 
trousers as I had feared it might ; and Basta, recovering 
her dignity, picked it up and walked off with it. 

It is a remarkable fact that during the five or six years she 
spent with me she showed no desire to be anything but a 
spinster all her life, and when I arranged a marriage for her 
she displayed such dignified but violent antipathy towards 
the bridegroom that the match was a failure. In the end, 
however, she fell in love with one of the wild cats who lived 
amongst the trees beyond my wall, and nothing could 
prevent her going off to visit him from time to time, 
generally at dead of night. 

He did not care a hoot about her sanctity, and she was 
feminine enough to enjoy the novelty of being roughly 
treated. I never actually saw him, for he did not venture 
into the garden, but I used to hear him knocking her about 
outside my gates ; and when she came home scratched and 
bitten and muttering something about holy cats, it was plain 
that she was desperately happy. She licked her wounds, 
indeed, with deep and voluptuous satisfaction. 

A dreadful change came over her. She lost her precious 
dignity, and was restless and inclined to be savage ; her 
digestion played embarrassing tricks on her ; and once she 
mortally offended Laura by clawing her nose. There was a 
new glint in her green eyes as she watched the ducks 
sliding into the pond ; the pigeons interested her for the 
first time; and for the first time, too, she ate the mice she 
had caught. 

Then she began to disappear for a whole day or night ata 
time, and once when I went in search of her amongst the 
trees outside and found her sharpening her claws ona 


branch above my head, she put her ears back and hissed at 
me until I could see every one of her teeth and half-way 
down her pink throat. I tried by every method to keep her 
at home when she came back, but it was all in vain, and at 
last she left me forever. 

Weeks afterwards I caught sight of her once again 
amongst the trees, and it was evident that she was soon to 
become a mother. She gave me a friendly little mew this 
time, but she would not let me touch her ; and presently she 
slipped away into the undergrowth. I never knew what 
became of her. 


LAURA AND HER GRIEVANCE AGAIN 


ONE hot and hazy afternoon, while I was camping on the 
outskirts of a riverside village in Lower Nubia, about a 
thousand miles up the Nile, a large native cattle-ship came 
into view, carried dreamily downstream upon the current 
with sails furled ; and from it there drifted to my ears 
across the quiet and mirror-like water the strangest chorus 
of sounds I have ever heard. 

Monkeys seemed to be chattering and parrots shrieking 
and everything that grunts was grunting ; while now and 
then there were the muffled sounds of lions roaring, 
elephants trumpeting, and hyenas laughing. It might have 
been the Ark itself, afloat upon the wide waters ; and I 
picked up my field- glasses almost with the expectation of 
seeing Mr. and Mrs. Noah standing scratching themselves 
on the poop. 

Instead, however, I saw the figure of an English friend of 
mine, with a parrot on his shoulder, an infant baboon 
holding his hand, and a giraffe looking down at him from 
over the wooden palings of its temporary stable on the 
deck. The nature of the strange vessel then became 
apparent, for this personage was a big-game hunter and 
trapper sometimes employed by the Cairo Zoo ; and it was 
clear that he was coming down from the Sudan with a 
shipload of animals he had collected up there in the wilds. 

I hailed him presently as he went by, and he shouted back 
that he would moor for the night at a point two or three 
miles farther along, where the yellow sands of the 
uninhabited desert could be seen sloping right down to the 
water and there would be some chance of avoiding the 
curiosity of the native villagers. My camel—the melancholy 


and aggrieved lady, Laura—was already saddled to take me 
for my usual afternoon hunt for ancient remains amongst 
the unexplored hills and valleys a few miles back from the 
river ; so after a while I mounted her and trotted off, 
followed by Pedro. 

We overtook the ship just as it had bumped against the 
bank and all the animals were picking themselves up and 
swearing in their different fashions ; and at this outburst 
Pedro at once turned tail and raced for a near-by rock, from 
the top of which he barked like one possessed, while Laura, 
trembling with fear, became so unmanageable that at last I 
had to lower myself from the lofty saddle, drop to the 
ground, and hang on to her nose-rope with all my weight 
until I found something to hitch it to. 

When I got back to the Ark I was invited to come aboard 
and inspect the animals, and the next half- hour, I may 
mention incidentally, was one of memorable horror. I was 
taken down below into a pungent atmosphere in 
comparison to which Laura's morning yawn was mountain 
air ; and there I was introduced to the creatures of the 
jungle at such close quarters that my efforts to keep out of 
their reach shrank me to half my size. 

I was led across a thin plank, bridging a sunken tank full 
of leering crocodiles ; I was made to walk along narrow 
gangways between insecure cages from which lions' paws 
scooped and dabbed at me ; a long arm of a female baboon 
shot out and raised my hat to herself ; and from an 
elephant's trunk damp dust was blown down my ear. 

When the nightmare was over my friend asked me if I 
would oblige him by taking a baby elephant for a walk ona 
lead ; and this I did, but the little fellow conceived a violent 
hatred of Pedro and, pulling himself free, chased him across 
the sand with ears extended like wings and trunk thrust out 


stiffly. The chase brought us all to the spot where Laura was 
tethered, and after we had gone several times round her in 
circles, the little elephant and I got together again amidst 
her four sprawling legs. 

At the best of times Laura, like all camels, was on the look- 
out for insult ; and she regarded this affair as a flagrant 
instance of my deliberate endeavours to vex her. She stared 
with outraged, gloomy eyes first at me and then at the 
small, ungainly elephant, who was making noises like a pig, 
after which she turned away with an expression of 
unspeakable disgust. If Nature had given her fingers 
instead of cloven pads she would have held her nose, but 
even as it was she curled back her lip and compressed her 
nostrils, uttering that indignant burble of hers which was at 
once a demand for an apology and a refusal to accept one. 

The elephant, meanwhile, was pulling so hard at his rope, 
and Pedro was making such a nuisance of himself, barking 
and running around us just out of reach, while Laura was 
tugging so resentfully at her tether, that I suddenly 
conceived the idea of fastening the elephant's rope to the 
camel's saddle so that they could pull against each other 
and thus give me a chance to deal with the dog who was 
really causing all the trouble. 

The plan succeeded at first, and I had effectually silenced 
Pedro, when Laura's tether gave way and she and the 
elephant went careering off, zigzagging about as one or the 
other got the better of the tussle, while I pounded after 
them over the soft sand, the perspiration streaming down 
my face and the impassioned oaths rolling from my lips. At 
one moment the elephant was being dragged on his back in 
a cloud of dust ; at the next he was pulling Laura sideways 
so that one or more of her long legs left the ground and she 
seemed about to topple over. 


In the end the twists and turns resulted in the elephant 
finding himself right under Laura, with his head facing 
towards her rear : it looked, in fact, as though he were 
carrying the camel on his sturdy little back. Then suddenly 
up went his trunk between her hind legs and curled itself 
around her tail, and at this she abandoned the struggle, 
lifted her head to heaven, and uttered an outraged wail of 
anguish as though she were calling upon the high gods to 
avenge the insult. 

The noise attracted the attention of my friend on the boat, 
and he and some of his men came to the rescue ; but Laura, 
I fancy, never forgave me. Her expression seemed to 
indicate that she believed the whole thing to have been a 
practical joke of mine in execrable taste, and that she 
thought me the most unspeakable cad. She had always 
loathed all men, anyway ; but she had never realized till 
now, so it seemed, the depths of our infamy. 

All these animals which my friend was bringing down the 
Nile, I may mention, were once to be found wild in Egypt. 
Lions, crocodiles, hippopotami, elephants, giraffes, 
baboons, and so forth, contributed to the adventure and the 
charm of life in the days of the early Pharaohs ; but now 
they have retreated into the wilds of the Sudan, and Egypt 
is strangely free of zoological surprises. 

On the other hand camels were then unknown in the Nile 
Valley, and there is no record of them until about Roman 
times, when they were brought in from Arabia and Syria ; 
yet to-day they are more typical of Egypt than any other 
creature. 

You see them everywhere throughout the country —in the 
towns, on the roads, in the open fields, in the desert, or 
upon the ferry-boats crossing the Nile. Long strings of them 
sometimes hold up the traffic even in the most westernized 


parts of the big cities ; and if you are trying to get past 
them in an automobile, and honk your horn at them, they 
look reproachfully or disgustedly at you and proceed to 
spread themselves out all over the fairway until everything 
on the road has to come to a standstill. 

At harvest-time the peasants often load them as high as 
haystacks with green fodder ; and a friend of mine who 
collided once with one of these moving mountains had the 
whole load tipped over him as he sat tugging at the brakes, 
and he was almost black in the face before he managed to 
fight his way up into the daylight again. 

In the fields you often see a camel, with his nose in the air, 
yoked to a plough, and as his partner a cow or donkey on 
whom he looks down contemptuously ; and sometimes a 
camel is employed in turning a waterwheel, a job usually 
done by a cow. I made Laura do this for me occasionally at 
my home in Luxor when the garden had to be irrigated and 
there was no other animal available to turn the waterwheel 
; but going round in a circle made her feel giddy, and I 
never kept her long at it—not that she ever appreciated my 
consideration. 

Whether she was being worked hard or whether she was 
crouching in the sun munching her beans, she always 
stared disdainfully and indignantly at me with her nose 
turned up in the invincible belief that she was a superior 
but wronged being. Native legend says that this 
supercilious expression is assumed because whereas the 
most pious human being knows only ninety-nine of the 
hundred names of God, the camel knows the hundredth ; 
but Laura, I think was an atheist and had no hope of 
happiness either in this life or in the next. 

Eternally she used to chew the cud and hiccup in my face 
to show me what she thought of things, or dribble biliously 


as she pondered upon her superiority and the indignities 
she had nevertheless to suffer, hating the sight of me but 
being too downhearted to do anything about it—except 
when I took hold of her nose-rope, at which she uttered her 
ineffectual complaint, opening her mouth sickly as though 
she had tasted something that had gone bad, and if I patted 
her she positively howled. 

But although camels are used so much in the towns and in 
the fields, the desert is their natural home and the region of 
their most useful labours, since they can go without 
drinking for so long and reveal no signs of their deprivation 
except that their chronic halitosis becomes hourly more 
deplorable. After a while a little of the reserve of water 
which they carry in their stomach comes gurgling up into 
their throat every now and then ; and, indeed, the rumbling 
noises caused by this operation are often rather 
disconcerting to visitors who are new to camel-riding, for it 
is hard to tell where the gurgles are coming from, and some 
sensitive people get self- conscious about them. 

However, along the main trade-routes across the Egyptian 
deserts there is usually a well or a water- hole of some sort 
at about every twenty miles, and it is not often that things 
become intolerable. 

These wells have been used since time immemorial by 
caravans, and though there are no resident guardians on 
the spot there are recognized rules and regulations which 
are carefully observed, one of these being that the camels 
shall be tethered a little distance away, so that they shall 
not foul the water. A patch of flat ground, hardened by 
centuries of use, marks the area where the animals are 
bivouacked ; and I never hear that famous song, " Where 
my caravan has rested ", without visualizing such a patch, 
dark with camel-dung and smelling faintly of dirty stables. 


In this regard I want to correct the common belief that 
horses hate the odour of camels, and shy or show fear in 
some way or other when they scent one. My own horse, 
Filfil, never showed any objection to the smell, nor have I 
ever seen a horse who did. But what I did notice was that 
Filfil was sometimes startled by Laura's or any other 
camel's contortions, and was inclined to get nervous when 
he could not make head or tail of some unusual attitude. 

Laura, you see, like all her race, did very peculiar things 
with her anatomy. For instance, when I had dismounted and 
she was standing about waiting, she would perhaps curve 
her body and stretch her neck round until she could nibble 
her tail, or she would rest her chin upon her own saddle, or 
scratch her ear with her hind-leg, or do something odd like 
that. 

Occasionally she used to bend her neck downwards and 
inwards between her forelegs, and try to bite herself in the 
stomach ; and naturally it was frightening to a horse 
following behind to see in the road a strange, decapitated 
creature with a face upside-down beneath its middle and a 
pair of inverted eyes staring out vacantly from between its 
straddling hind-legs. I have known Filfil rear up in horror at 
such a spectacle. 

I seldom used Laura except for desert work ; but since on 
my expeditions I was constantly having to dismount in order 
to hunt about amongst the wayside rocks for inscriptions 
and other traces of ancient activities, I should have 
preferred my horse or donkey if the watering difficulty 
could have been overcome. Laura wasted too much of my 
time. 

To tell a camel to kneel so that you can get off you have to 
click your tongue and make a lot of other sounds rather like 
rolling your r's and clearing your throat ; and Laura's 


thoughts were generally so far down in the depths of 
despair that it took a minute or two for her to recognize the 
significance of the noises. Then followed a long period of 
indecision on her part as to which knee she should go down 
on first ; and even when her forelegs were comfortably 
doubled under her, her hind-legs still went on staggering 
about, feeling for a good position to crumple up in. 

After I had dismounted there was the business of tying up 
the bent joint of her foreleg so that she should not get up 
and wander away ; and when I had to mount again I had to 
untie this rope and make my acrobatic leap on to the high 
saddle at the same time that she scrambled to her feet, and 
if I missed my jump I had to recover my upright posture or 
at any rate my balance, pick up my hat and the things I had 
dropped, and go through the long process of clearing my 
throat at her again and getting her down on her knees once 
more. 

This sort of thing was all very well at the beginning and 
end of a long ride, but to do it twenty times in the day 
became an increasing nuisance both to me and to Laura, 
who used to turn her head round at last and stare at me full 
in the face with an expression of blank astonishment. " 
What, again?" she seemed to say. " You know, you ought to 
see a doctor." 

I have sometimes heard it said that camels are delicate 
and difficult to rear, but so far as I know the death-rate is 
really pretty low under ordinary conditions, considering the 
poor food they usually get. Laura, it is true, sometimes went 
sick—had colic, for instance, and had to be given a dose ofa 
couple of quarts of linseed oil ; and in winter she 
occasionally had a cold in her head and used to mope about 
with her nose running. 


But the birth of her foal gave her no trouble, and the foal 
itself was healthy enough, so that I fancy it is all a matter of 
proper food and care. Friends of mine in the army have told 
me that the camels used in desert warfare recover rapidly 
from bullet- wounds, and do not seem to be much 
distressed when they are hit ; but I suppose this depends on 
the camel. Laura, I know, nearly wrecked our hospital at 
Luxor when an abscess in her hump was lanced. 

The fact is that a camel so often looks as though the very 
sight of you had made everything turn on its stomach ; and 
its various expressions of loathing together with its endless 
groans and complainings, make you think that it cannot be 
in good health. I used to watch Laura teaching her foal to 
grumble. When she saw me coming she would start 
bleating and bubbling, and she would put her head close to 
her infant's as she did so, in order that the sounds might be 
imitated. 

Heaven knows I always treated her and her offspring with 
kindness, but I never saw the light of love in the eye of 
either of them. Nobody, in fact, has ever heard of a camel 
being even interested in any living thing except itself ; and 
as for love... But, no, 1am wrong : Laura did love her foal 
for the first few months of its awkward, leggy little life, yet 
in the end she gave it a nip with her yellow teeth, and the 
small creature kicked her in the ribs in return, and after 
that they each went their dreary ways with their noses in 
the air and their hearts full of their grievances. 

Camels, I may add, have been successfully transported to 
Australia and have been bred there for use in the desert ; 
but their introduction into America was a failure. In the 
eighteen-fifties ten camels were landed in New York, but 
they all died except one pair who were taken across to the 
deserts of Nevada or Arizona, where they multiplied until, 


thirty years later, there were nearly a hundred of them, so 
it is said. What became of them I do not know; but the 
breed is certainly extinct. 


EPILOGUE 


I am going to end with a little epilogue. A short time ago I 
was motoring with some friends along an English country 
road one hot summer's afternoon, and was nearly dropping 
off to sleep when my drowsy attention was caught by 
something lying upon the ground. We had passed over it 
before its significance had dawned upon me ; but 
unconsciously my thoughts began to turn back to the happy 
years of my long residence in Egypt, and the sights and 
sounds of that far country re-created themselves in my 
sleepy mind with curious vividness. 

A few minutes later I observed the same astonishing thing 
in the middle of the road, and this time I sat up and gave it 
another look from the back window. I supposed that I was 
dreaming and that something about the summer's day had 
carried my memory to the sandy wastes beside the Nile and 
thus had made my eyesight play tricks on me. 

Half a mile farther on our way, however, I was again 
spellbound by what lay upon the road, and I clapped my 
hand to my forehead with a stifled exclamation. In vision my 
puzzled brain beheld the face of Laura, with that half 
contemptuous, halfaccusing expression in her beautiful 
eyes which was so characteristic of her melancholy race ; 
and behind her the dazzling background of the sunbathed 
desert formed itself in my imagination. I had been 
overworking of late, and thought that I was suffering from 
delusions. 

" What's the matter ? " asked one of my companions, who 
had noticed that I was feeling my pulse. 

“Camels "I gasped, pointing to the roadway as yet once 
again the phenomenon presented itself. " That's camels' 


spoor ! " 

But it was no delusion. A bend in the road brought us 
suddenly in sight of a travelling circus, and at the tail of the 
procession, sure enough, there walked three gloomy camels 
who bleated their inconsolable vexation as, with grinding 
brakes, we swerved to avoid them. 
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